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EDUCATION 


SHARPLY mounting enrollments in colleges and 
universities have brought critically into focus the 
problem of whether present offerings in higher educa- 
tion are sufficiently broad to meet clearly the needs 
of the times ahead. 

This situation is reminiscent of a similar phenome- 
non which confronted secondary schools shortly after 
the turn of the eentury. Leaders in secondary educa- 
tion became gradually aware that, instead of the select 
few students, they were being challenged to provide 
for the needs of the masses of students of high-school 
age enrolling in the high schools. These leaders found 
themselves quite ill-prepared to meet this onslaught. 

Out of the chaos of argument there gradually came 
a recognition that, since normally only about one in 
five high-school graduates went to college, a broader 
offering of learning opportunities was necessary to 
meet the needs of the total group in high school. 
While a common core of general education was found 
necessary, some additional opportunities were pro- 
vided to meet the special needs of those students for 
whom high school would normally end their formal 
edueation. Along with this development within the 
high school, there came the establishment of special 
vocational schools, commercial schools for certain 
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trades such as barbering, beauty culture, auto mechan- 
ies, and so on, and technical institutes for preparation 
in certain of the advanced or skilled trades or voca- 
tions. 

Related Factors. Aside from purely educational 
trends there are certain other important factors taking 
shape in society generally that have a definite bearing 
on the posthigh-school educational program. In an 
earlier period the age of beginning employment for 
youth ranged from about 12 years up to around 16 
or 17 for high-school students. A combination of 
state laws governing compulsory school attendance and 
work permits, union regulations, and prerequisites for 
employment set by employers has moved this begin- 
ning age for youth employment up to a minimum of 
16 and in many states to 17 or 18. 

There is reason to believe that, if work opportuni- 
ties in general decrease in number, this trend will 
continue and the age of beginning employment will 
move up over a period of years to age 19 or 20. This 
factor, along with a recognition that the high-school 
age is normally not mature enough for valid selection 
of a life oceupation, has gradually produced the idea 
that most of the training for the skilled trades should 
properly be placed at the posthigh-school level rather 
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than within the high-school years. It is well recog- 
nized that, as the number of total job opportunities 
decrease, the youth-age group is the chief one crowded 
out in favor of the married and other older workers. 

Another factor is the trend in the advancement of 
educational requirements for particular types of em- 
ployment, Whereas, in an earlier period, graduation 
from the eighth grade was commonly specified for eer- 
tain jobs, high-school graduation has now been substi- 
tuted. For examples, one might cite entranee to 
nurses’ training, barbering, beauty culture, and mor- 
tuary science. 

As a culmination of the interaction of these rising 
trends, both in the age of beginning employment and 
advancing edueational requirements for an increasing 
number of jobs, it appears elear that youth in general 
must look forward to a lengthened period of formal 
educational training before first employment. It is 
not unreasonable to assume that two years of collegiate 
training will be preseribed commonly as a prerequisite 
for beginning employment in an increasing number 
of fields. 

The problem of college “drop-outs” has never been 
given the careful and intelligent attention it deserves. 
The faet that in prewar, normal years less than one 
third of those who started as college freshmen com- 
pleted college is cause for deep concern. It is esti- 
mated that perhaps one half of those starting as 
freshmen drop out beeause of lack of adjustment, 
inability to find satisfaction in the work as prepara- 
tion for the position they have in mind, and lack of 
finances. Roughly, another one sixth “quituated” for 
a variety of causes. 

It is a problem which cannot be readily shunted off 
by reference to maintaining college “standards” or 
the assumption that only students who finished should 
have started, or the observation that “anyway the 
drop-out student profited somehow from the experi- 
ence.” The whole problem must be studied further in 
terms of whether college offerings as now commonly 
available need to be adjusted and expanded specifically 
to meet the needs of the larger and larger group who 
are not now being intelligently and constructively 
served. The only other real alternative is to have each 
college promulgate restrictions upon entrance whieh 
will permit admission only to those who have definite 
promise of graduation and for whom there exists a 
definite prospect of suitable placement in his or her 
chosen field. While private colleges may exercise this 
prerogative, it is doubtful whether state-supported 
colleges, by and large, ean or should do so. 


Rise of Semiprofessions. Resulting from the inter- 
play of these various factors there have arisen some- 
what unknowingly a number of what might appropri- 
ately be called “semiprofessions.” They consist of 
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positions in the intermediary range between the skilled 
trades (such as auto and airplane mechanies, carpen- 
try, plumbing, welding, and the like) and the estab- 
lished professions usually requiring a minimum of 4 
college baccalaureate degree (such as law, medicine, 
architecture, engineering, and teaching). 

It should be recognized that at the present time no 
clear-cut line can be drawn between profession and 
semiprofession. The latter merely represents in many 
fields a required preparation level of preliminary ¢ol- 
legiate training a year or two beyond high school but 
less than the four- or five-year college level. Perhaps 
the average would likely center around two years of 
organized, collegiate-level training. 

For example, a research study of the numbers of 
positions available in the general field of engineering 
following World War I revealed that, where one posi- 
tion existed requiring an engineering degree, three 
positions existed requiring only approximately two 
years of concentrated, practical engineering training. 
A similar study of 20 years later revealed that the 
ratio had risen to one to six. Other similar examples 
‘an be cited from various other professional fields. 

In this category of semiprofessional areas, one 
might then tentatively list merchandising, medieal and 
dental assistants, radio, electronics, general agricul- 
ture, secretarial science, photography, general engi- 
neering, mortuary technology, general architecture, 
and similar ones. Semiprofessional positions might 
tentatively be erystallized as those for which in genera! 
an appropriately organized, two-year college curricu- 
lum would provide adequate training or preparation. 

Too long has higher education gone on the tacit 
assumption that somehow these intermediary positions 
below the professional level could be filled suitably 
by students who, for one reason or another, dropped 
out of the professional curricula along the way, or 
who learned the requirements of the position on the 
job after initial employment. 

There is no defensible reason why the traditional 
four-year collegiate program should not, for certain 
purposes of preparing for semiprofessions, be broken 
down at the two-year or associate-degree level. A 
number of leading universities and colleges, in addi- 
tion to junior colleges, now grant the associate degree. 
Even prior to 1942, 125,000 such associate degrees had 
been granted in the United States. 

Requirements for the Professions. It has been esti- 
mated that approximately ten per eent of the adult 
population is needed to fill the positions in the various 
recognized professions requiring preparation of al 
least four years of college. Presumably, collegiate 
edueation, other than for women and men in liberal! 
arts, was designed originally to provide this specialized 
professional preparation. In terms purely of numbers 
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attending higher institutions, it is clear that there 
vill be no place open in the professions for many 
thousands of students whose college course at present 
<eems aimed at that objective. 

For example, any college president who will ascer- 
tain the number of lower-division students currently 
enrolled in degree-engineering curricula in his insti- 
tution, and realize that a similar situation exists in 
other institutions, eannot but envision a dubious pros- 
pect in the potential placement of any such numbers 
four or five years hence. In many other so-ealled 
“professional” fields the same situation will be found. 
Eyen with the abnormal number of drop-outs, the 
remaining oversupply preparing for many professions 
can result only in future difficulties in satisfactory 
professional placement. 

This brings to the fore the necessity of the increas- 
ing use of demonstrated guidance techniques in elari- 
fying for prospective students the potentialities for 
ultimate placement in various fields, as well as in 
clarifying for them as individuals their innate capaci- 
ties and abilities. Admittedly, these techniques are 
still far from providing as valid measures as there 
should be, but they are yielding increasing promise 
to the intelligent user who will combine them with a 
goodly mixture of other factors and common sense. 

The present guidance program being conducted 
jointly by the Veterans Administration and colleges 
for veterans should make an important contribution 
and give impetus to the continuing guidance program 
in colleges and secondary schools. This program, plus 
the attention being given to the development of more 
effective guidance techniques and objective measuring 
devices around the country should augur well for the 
increasing effectiveness of collegiate guidance pro- 
grams, if they are intelligently utilized. 

This responsibility for more effective guidance help 
to youth in their choice of life-work oeeupations must 
be faeed squarely by both secondary schools and 
collegiate institutions. It is at the foundation of an 
intelligent approach to serving youth and especially 
those in larger and larger numbers who are looking 
toward edueational and training opportunities beyond 
the high-school level. 

Possible Solutions. Most European countries have 
followed the pattern of a distinet segregation of col- 
leges and universities which train for professions, on 
the one hand, and special schools for training for voea- 
tional and teehnieal oeeupations on the other, and— 
“never the twain shall meet.” It is inconceivable in 
a demoeracy that such a pattern would meet with 
general aceeptance. 

A uniquely American attempt has been the junior 
college which, ideally, was designed as an intermediate 
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collegiate institution to provide suitable opportunities 
in many of the semiprofessions. Unfortunately, most 
junior colleges, largely perhaps because of financial 
limitations and an impelling desire to achieve academic 
respectability, have emphasized predominantly only 
the first two years of academic work in a university 
or liberal-arts college. Nevertheless, this intermediary 
institution holds real promise for meeting the training 
needs of certain of the semiprofessions. Numbers of 
junior colleges have proved rather effectively what 
can be done in this field. 

Some states, recognizing the need of intermediary 
educational offerings between completion of the high 
school and the award of a bachelor’s degree, have 
established “technical institutes.” These are designed 
primarily to prepare persons for the skilled trades 
and occupations. For example, New York State plans 
to establish some twenty-one of these technical insti- 
tutes and Massachusetts ten. In the main, such insti- 
tutes or regional-type vocational schools do not, how- 
ever, comprehend within their scope the training for 
positions on the semiprofessional level. 

Summary. By way of review, it may be desirable 
to summarize those developments which point to the 
need of definitely organized, collegiate-grade, two-year 
in average length, curricula in higher institutions de- 
signed to prepare for the semiprofessional areas. 
These factors or developments are: (1) the increasing 
mass numbers of students entering higher institutions ; 
(2) rise of the age for beginning or first employment ; 
(3) inerease in the level of educational requirements 
as prerequisite for special fields of employment; (4) 
recognition that the function of the high school should 
be largely general education and that vocational edu- 
cation should be primarily a posthigh-school function ; 
(5) great proportion of drop-outs in collegiate insti- 
tutions from freshman to senior year; and (6) in- 
evitability of an average lengthened period of eduea- 
tional training prior to first employment. 

In view of these factors, it appears reasonably clear 
that leaders in higher education must give increased 
attention to the formulation of definite, terminal-type 
curricula for the semiprofessional fields. In some 
states the task may be assigned in part to good junior 
colleges. 
of state-supported collegiate institutions to develop as 
part of their lower-division programs. Practically, the 
total funetion might appropriately be assigned to 
various institutions within a state to parallel their 
major funetions and specialized, professional em 
phases. Or, the funetion ean be assigned partially on 


In others it may be considered a function 


the basis of regions with certain colleges distributed 
throughout the state assuming responsibility for the 
required semiprofessional curricula. 

Each such curriculum should be designed to provide 
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a dual purpose, namely, to give the student as broad 
a general education as is possible, and to provide 
him with the knowledge, skills, insights, and attitudes 
for success in the technical demands of his chosen 
field. Each of these purposes should be carried 
through the entire preparation program, whether of 
two years’ duration or one year, six months, or three 
years. 

Normally, in a two-year curriculum, it may be ex- 
pected that the strictly technical will consume approxi- 
mately one third of the time, general education 
approximately one third or slightly less, and the other 
courses, which might be classed as related technical 
and partially general education, will require the other 


har > 
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third. Varying emphasis will be needed in different 
curricula, depending upon the preparation needs of 
the student for successful performance in the field, 
Opportunity for some apprentice training on the 
job, under adequate supervision, should be provided, 
In the ease of two-year curricula, the associate degree 
should be awarded upon satisfactory completion. 

It appears timely, in view of the various factors 
discussed above, that leaders in higher education give 
careful study to the varying possibilities, within each 
state, of meeting constructively the needs of one 
fairly large segment represented in the proportion- 
ately increasing numbers of students who will be at. 
tending higher institutions in the years ahead. 





MEASURING THE COMPETENCE OF 
TEACHERS 

THE report of Governor Dewey’s committee on the 
educational program of New York State dealing with 
permanent teachers’ salaries, which was issued on 
February 28, may have solved the immediate problem 
of salaries. The recommendations of the committee 
promise an attractive career for those now in the 
profession and for new recruits to it. But in solving 
the serious issue of the moment the committee has 
raised another which may prove to be still more diffi- 
cult to solve. The committee proposed certain re- 
quirements for promotional increments—satisfactory 
teaching service and objective evidence of one or more 
of the following special contributions ; exceptional ser- 
vice to the pupils and to the community (eé.g., preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency or the provision of op- 
portunities for recreation) ; participation in nonschool 
activities (e.g., summertime work related to teacher’s 
field of instruction, or social-service projects not other- 
wise compensated or nominally compensated) ; sub- 
stantial inerease in the value of service to the pupils 
through study beyond the level of the master’s degree 
or continued approved study by those who do not hold 
a college degree. Objective standards to govern the 
granting of promotional increments are to be set up 
by boards of education under regulations issued by the 
state commissioner of education and with the partici- 
pation of teachers in their formulation and adminis- 
tration. 

Efforts to develop rating seales to furnish objective 
evidence of the quality of teachers and of teaching 
were made some twenty years ago, but, on the whole, 
with little suecess. More satisfactory objective evi- 


dence may possibly be developed with the improvement 
in techniques of test construction since these early 
Teaching, however, is an art and 


efforts were made. 


it may be as difficult to measure competence in teach- 
ing, except in its more superficial aspects, as in any 
other art. Further, the exercise of the art varies with 
varying conditions—the character of administration, 
the composition of a class, the cultural and social 
background of the pupils, and a number of other 
factors, which may make the use of evidence, even if 
objective, somewhat capricious. Some of the other 
requirements, proposed for promotional increments, 
may impose duties on teachers which demand special 
training—prevention of juvenile delinquency and pro- 
vision of recreational activities. No doubt the objec- 
tion will be raised that these are duties which do not 
pertain to the ordinary duties of the classroom teach- 
ers. The prohibition against holding dual jobs in New 
York City was adopted on the ground, among others, 
that a second job after the regular work of the day 
was too great a strain on teachers and affected the 
quality of their regular work. The requirement that 
teachers engage in extraschool activities, however 
laudable, may encourage a great deal of busyness 
without any evidence available as yet that they con- 
tribute to the improvement of teaching. 

Some standards for measuring teaching competence 
and growth are no doubt desirable, but it will need 
more investigation than has yet been made to discover 
them. A study of Houston Peterson’s “Great Teach- 
ers” seems to indicate that there are very few common 
elements that can be subjected to objective measure- 
ment.—I. L. K. 


TREND TO RAISE COLLEGE TEACHERS’ 
RETIREMENT BENEFITS 
THE Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
announced in its quarterly Bulletin (January) that 
23 colleges and universities with long-established re- 
tirement programs have made their old-age benefits 
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more generous in the past year by enlarging the 
premiums and increasing their own contributions. 
The revised plans are based generally on payments 
amounting to 15 per cent of salary, with the college 
and staff members each contributing half, or with the 
college giving 10 per cent and the participants five 
per cent of salary. In the past, plans were based on 
10 per cent, with matching contributions of five per 
cent from both college and participants. 

During the past year a record number of 61 colleges, 
universities, and other educational institutions estab- 
lished new retirement plans with TIAA. Although 
most of these new plans are of the traditional 10-per- 
cent-of-salary type, many colleges are convinced that 
“this contribution level established during the 1920’s 

. is no longer adequate.” 

Warning against procrastination, the Bulletin says: 
“Years turn into decades, leaving many retirement 
plans unchanged, and as a result large groups of 
college staff members may find themselves with inade- 
quate retirement benefits.” 

A major weakness of many college retirement plans 
is failure to provide retirement coverage for nonaca- 
demie employees who, like all college personnel, are 
excluded from Federal social security. Although the 
trend is to include such employees in college retire- 
ment plans, only one out of every five of the plans 
started in 1946 provided for members of this class. 

As compared with 1920, when only 24 institutions 
in the United States and Canada had established re- 
tirement plans, 457 institutions—research and scien- 
tifie organizations as well as colleges and universities— 
now have such coverage, thus assuring increasing in- 
terchange of teachers and mobility of talent among 
institutions and colleges which is beneficial both for 
the institutions and for individuals concerned. 


BOOKS AND WORLD RECOVERY 


From time to time ScHoot anp Socrery has pub- 
lished appeals for books for war-devastated countries, 
among which was the request for publications to be 
sent to the American Book Center of the Library of 
Congress. The center is again asking for contribu- 
tions and has issued the following statement: 


The desperate and continued need for American pub- 
lieations to serve as tools of physical and intellectual 
reconstruction abroad has been made vividly apparent 
by appeals from scholars in many lands. The American 
Book Center for War Devastated Libraries has been 
urged to continue meeting this need at least through 
1947. The center is therefore making a renewed appeal 
for American books and periodicals—for technical and 
scholarly books and periodicals in all fields and particu- 
larly for publication of the past ten years. We shall 
especially weleome complete or incomplete files of ScHOOL 
AND Sociery. 
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The generous support which has been given to the 
center has made it possible to ship more than 700,000 
volumes abroad in the past year. It is hoped to double 
this amount before the center closes. The books and 
periodicals which your personal or institutional library 
can spare are urgently needed and will help in the re- 
construction which must preface world understanding and 


peace. 
Ship your contributions to the American Book Center, 


c/o The Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
freight prepaid, or write to the center for further infor- 
mation. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND 
ASSISTANTSHIPS 

From time to time, discussions have contrasted the 
opportunities for advanced study provided for vet- 
erans by the GI Bill with the lack of opportunity for 
nonveterans. Many suggestions have been offered as 
to ways and means of providing these opportunities, 
including the recommendation that the government set 
aside a sum comparable to that spent for the veterans 
to be used for scholarships for civilians when the need 
for veterans support ends. At present, however, there 
seems to be a tendency on the part of individuals, 
organizations, and foundations to come to the aid of 
deserving students in many fields, both in the United 
States and in foreign countries. Some of these grants 
are continuing; some are new. 

The Matthes Foundation, founded by Albert J. 
Matthes, president of the Machinery Liquidating Com- 
pany, New York City, is providing three $1,000 fellow- 
ship awards to Latin-American students who can 
qualify for work at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
(Pittsburgh). The fellowships, which are for the 
academie year 1947-48, will be offered in civil, elec- 
trical, mechanical, chemical, or metallurgical engineer- 
ing, or in physics, chemistry, or mathematics. Re- 
cipients will be chosen as a result of competitive ex- 
aminations under the auspices of the Graduate Record 
Office of the Carnegie Foundation of New York in the 
candidates’ respective communities on or before March 
Si, 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., is offering four 
research scholarships of $1,500 each for 1947-48 at 
the University of Chicago for students who have a 
bachelor’s degree or its equivalent and who are inter- 
ested in undertaking research to improve children’s 
encyclopedias and their utilization. For application 
blanks and further information write before April 1 
to Frances Henne, Graduate Library School, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37. 

Applications for 50 all-expense General Electric 
Science Fellowships at Case School of Applied Sei- 
enee (Cleveland 6) have been sent to high-school and 
preparatory-school teachers of physics in nine Central 
and Midwestern states. These applications should 
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be returned to Elmer Hutchisson, dean of engineering 
and director of the six-week summer program (June 


23-August 1), before April 15. 

The Catholic University of America (Washington 
17) is offering four student assistantships in the office 
of the dean of women, Eugenie A. Leonard, for 
women interested in pursuing a course of graduate 
study designed to prepare counselors and advisers of 


girls. Each assistantship will cover cost of room, 

board, and tuition for a period of two years. For 

detailed information address Dean Leonard. 
According to an announcement received from 


UNESCO, the American Chemical Society has offered 
ten scholarships of a total value of $25,000 for 
scholars, chemists, and chemical engineers wishing to 
pursue advanced studies in the United States. Ap- 
plicants must be prepared to spend at least two years 
working in their country of origin after completing 
their studies in the United States. Where possible, 
traveling expenses of applicants outside the United 
States be borne by the applicants’ own 
country. 

The selection of suitable candidates for these schol- 
arships has been confided to UNESCO. Applications, 
giving detailed information as to age, academic train- 
ing, linguistic qualifications, with special reference to 
English, should be made to Joseph Needham, head of 
the Section of Natural Sciences, UNESCO, 19 Avenue 
Kléber, Paris, 16éme. 

The generous offer of the American Chemical So- 
ciety will be followed by offers which 
UNESCO is trying to encourage through appeals to 
governments and the various interested voluntary 


should 


similar 


organizations. 


“THE WORLD UNDER A MICROSCOPE” 

The Minneapolis Star has established a program to 
stimulate thinking on world news events among chil- 
dren in elementary and high schools in Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, and Wisconsin. The Program of Information 
on World Affairs is under the direction of Edgar B. 
Wesley, professor of education, University of Minne- 
sota, assisted by 13 leading Minnesota educators. The 


Notes ad News 
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program consists basically of weekly news tests on 26 
major topies of world affairs and a 56-page guide. 
book giving topie outlines and reading references. 

Tests are of the multiple choice type, with 10 ques. 
tions on current affairs of the week and 30 on a major 
topie of world affairs. Typical subjects inelude: The 
United Nations; Russia in World Affairs; World Re- 
sources and Trade; Should India Be Free? Keyed 
copies of the tests are mailed to participating edu. 
eators in advance of publication in The Minneapolis 
Star each week. 

The program has been adopted in a variety of ways 
by the more than 1,600 participating educators. Some 
teachers give the tests to students after individual 
study of the questions, while others “pop the questions 
cold.” The program was designed for sehools in 
Minnesota and neighboring states, but is available 
without charge to teachers outside of this area. Com- 
plete information may be obtained from World Affairs 
Program, The Minneapolis Star, Minneapolis 15. 


VETERAN ENROLLMENTS 


Tue Veterans Administration reports that the num 
ber of veterans enrolled in schools under the eduea- 
tional provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act (GI Bill of Rights) increased more than 19 times, 
from 76,802 veterans enrolled in January 1, 1946, to 
1,572,049 on December 31, 1946. In the same period 
the number of disabled veterans taking vocational 
courses under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Pub- 
lie Law 16) increased nearly 300 per cent, from 27,228 
to 106,822. The number of veterans taking on-the-job 
training rose from 14,374 to 629,157, or more than 
43 times. 

Subsistence-allowanece payments to veterans in edu- 
cation and training under the two acts reached a peak 
of $170,000,000 during December. Subsistence checks 
certified for payment during 1946 totaled approxi- 
mately $1,100,000,000, of which, it is estimated, 91 
per cent was paid to veterans in edueation and train- 
ing and nine per cent to disabled veterans being re- 
habilitated. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

MaJor GENERAL Ray W. BarKeEr, former command- 
ing general of the American zone of occupation in 
Berlin, will sueceed the late Lieutenant Colonel D. 
Perey McCarthy as president, Manlius (N. Y.) School, 
April 1. Lieutenant Colonel McCarthy, who had 


served the school for four years, died on November 
12, 1946. 


Harotp L. CruIksHANK, director, Wilkes-Barre 
Day School (Forty Fort, Pa.), has been appointed 
headmaster, University School (Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland), to sueceed Harry A. Peters, when the 
latter retires in August after 39 years of service. 


CHARLES H. Sawyer, director, Worcester ( Mass.) 
Art Museum, has been appointed dean, School of the 
Fine Arts, and director of the division of the arts, 
Yale University, to sueceed Everett V. Meeks, who 
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will retire at the close of the academic¢ year after 32 
years on the staff, 25 of which were spent as dean 
and professor of architecture. 


Eva A. Mooar, associate dean and director of ad- 
missions, Pembroke College, Brown University, has 
been named dean of admissions, and Nancy D. Lewis, 
assistant dean and social director, has been appointed 
dean of students. 


Ross L. MoonEy AND EARL ANDERSON are serving 
as acting deans of the College of Education, the Ohio 
State University, during the leave of absence granted 
to Donald P. Cottrell, whose appointment as dean was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, August 10, 1946. 
Dr. Cottrell left for Germany in February on a spe- 
cial War Department mission until about May 15. 
Dr. Mooney will serve in his stead until April 1; Dr. 
Anderson until Dr. Cottrell returns. Among appoint- 
ments announced in February are the following: as- 
sistant professors, Marjorie Paisley (home econom- 
ies), Wesley P. Judkins (horticulture and forestry), 
and John C. Robertson (education); instructors, T. 
Phillips Waalkes and Jean H. MacNevin (chemistry), 
Francis Rudy and Naney M. Dasher (English), Reba 
E. Mumma (nursing), C. 8. Demos, Harvey Burger, 
Russell L. Cornetet, and John R. Parks (physies and 
astronomy), and Harry A. Schmidt (music) ; lectur- 
ers, Ivon W. Ulrey, William R. Bigler, and Frederick 
W. Moyer, Jr. (economies) and Donald A. Ramsdell 
(psychology) ; and assistant instructors, Josephine B. 
Lord, Marguerite A. Bartlett, Eleanor Keatts, Sarah 
M. Kensinger, Edith P. Stewart, Leota F. Wheeler, 
Klise King, Pauline Adams, and Grace Haber (Eng- 
lish), Gosnell Layman, Grover C. Kreglow, and Ray- 
mond Budd (mathematies), Howard Long and J. R. 
MaePherson (physics and astronomy), Julio Rodri- 
guez and Dorothy Rannebarger (Romance languages), 
Mayer Rosenfeld (social administration), Eleanor 
Griffin (education), and Clara B. Rotter (psychol- 
ogy). Among recent resignations accepted were those 
of Harold K. Schellenger, director, Bureau of Public 
Relations; Jay W. Bennett, counselor, Veterans Ad- 
ministration; Charles C. Cowell, associate professor 
in the University School; H. Schuyler Foster, asso- 
ciate professor of political science; and Annabelle 
Hartle, instructor in English. 


MartHa Deane, former director of the department 
of physieal education for women, College of Applied 
Arts, University of California (Los Angeles), began 
her duties as temporary dean of the college with the 
current semester. This is the first time that the col- 
lege has been administered by a woman. 


THE REVEREND ALFRED J. BARRETT, S.J., instructor 
in English, Fordham College, has been appointed 
director of the newly created publication division of 
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the university’s department of communication arts, 
which was established last September and which 
includes a theater and radio division in addition to 
the publication division. A cinema division is planned 
for next year. 


Epna P. Branpav, former professor of art, Drexel 
Institute of Technology (Philadelphia), has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of Syracuse (N. Y.) University 
to direct courses of study that are “new in university 
education.” These include consultations and work 
with fashion and fabries industries and professional 
designers and instruction in publicity fashion-show 
techniques, window decorating, advertising, and fash- 
ion journalism. Willis Robert Boss, a member of the 
staff, State Teachers College (Edinboro, Pa.), will 
assume his post as associate professor of zoology in 
the College of Liberal Arts, September 1; and Horace 
J. Landry has been named assistant professor of ac- 
counting in the College of Business Administration 
for the spring term. 


Leo A. Harris, district superintendent of schools, 
Carmel (Calif.), has been appointed to a professor- 
ship and as director of athletics, University of Oregon, 
effective July 2. 


LOREN C. EISELEY, head of the department of soci- 
ology, Oberlin (Ohio) College, has accepted a post 
as chairman of the department of anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


GerorGce L. McNEw, manager of research and devel- 
opment, United States Rubber Company, Naugatuck 
(Conn.), will succeed I. E. Melhus, head of the de- 
partment of botany, Iowa State College (Ames), June 
1. Dr. Melhus has been retired because of the 65-year 
age limit placed on administrators by the state board 
of education. J.C. Gilman is serving as interim head; 
Dr. Melhus will continue to serve a professorship in 


the department. 


Tuomas V. REINERS, whose appointment as li- 
brarian and archivist, Brooklyn Preparatory School, 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, August 19, 
1944, has been named head of the technical-processes 
department, Cardinal Hayes Library, Manhattan Col- 
lege (New York City). 

THE University of California in February an- 
nounced the following appointments on its various 
campuses: Los Angeles, Clarence Fielstra, associate 
professor of education and head of education exten- 
sion; Walter C. Cady, visiting professor of engineer- 
ing; Paul K. Walp, visiting assistant professor of 
political science; David S. Saxon, assistant professor 
of physics; Richard C. Baines, assistant plant pa- 
thologist; and William G. Young (professor of chem- 
istry), faculty research lecturer for 1946-47. Berke-- 
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ley, Jacob Yerushalmy, visiting professor of public 
health; Gerald J. Tison, associate professor of mili- 
tary science and tactics; and Lloyd C. Patterson, asso- 
ciate physician in student-health service. San Fran- 
cisco, J. R. Esty, assistant professor on the Hooper 
Foundation, and Norman Reider, assistant clinical 
professor of psychiatry. Santa Barbara, Upton Sin- 
clair Palmer, to the department of speech; Harold J. 
Miller, assistant professor of industrial education; 
and Jeannette E. Stearns, assistant professor of home 
economics. Davis, Edgar P. Painter, lecturer in bio- 
chemistry. The following have resigned: Haakon 
Chevalier, assistant professor of French; James A. 
Hamilton, assistant professor of psychology; and 
Wayne E. Hazen, assistant professor of physics, 
Berkeley; Vernon Gunkel, assistant professor of in- 
dustrial education, Santa Barbara; and Marjorie N. 
Martin, lecturer in surgery, San Francisco. 


THE following have been appointed to the staff of 
Harvard University: L. Don Leet, former consultant 
to the Office of Scientific Research and Development 
and at present seismologist in charge of the univer- 
sity’s Seismograph Station, professor of geology; 
Herbert Bloch, associate professor of Greek and 
Latin; and Louis Hartz and David Buckness Truman, 
assistant professors of government. 


On February 28, the University of Michigan an- 
nounced the following changes in staff: appointments, 
Donald D. Brand, professor of geography (academic 
year 1947-48), Gardner Patterson, assistant professor 
of economies (second semester, 1947-48), George M. 
Sutton, half-time curator of birds (February 1—June 
30, 1947), and Richard K. Beardsley, instructor in 
anthropology (1947-48) ; leaves of absence have been 
granted to Leslie A. White, professor of anthropology 
(second semester, 1947-48), to do research on the 
evolution of culture; Mischa Titiev, associate pro- 
fessor of anthropology (second semester, 1947-48), 
for a study in Chile of the changing pattern of Arau- 
canian culture; Russell A. Dodge, professor of engi- 
neering (first semester, 1947-48), to continue research 
on fluid mechanics; Shirley W. Allen, professor of 
forestry (first semester, 1947-48), for research in 
forest administration and in the general field of con- 
servation of natural resources; and Herbert F. Tag- 
gart, assistant dean, School of Business Administra- 
tion (August), to teach in the summer session, Uni- 
versity of California. 


HerotD §S. Littywuite, former director of the 
speech-correction clinic, College of the Pacifie (Stock- 
ton, Calif.), has been appointed professor of speech, 
Whittier (Calif.) College. 


CHAUNCEY SAMUEL Boucuer, former chancellor, 
University of Nebraska, has been appointed to the 
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first Lincoln lectureship on American civilization at 
Knox College (Galesburg, Ill.). The lectureship, 
which was endowed by Richard Lloyd Jones, editor 
and publisher of The Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, “in 
recognition of the fact that Knox was Lincoln’s eol- 
lege,” will be a-required course for all students, be- 
ginning next September. 


MarGERY Burgess, senior psychologist, division of 
mental hygiene, Department of Public Health, To- 
ronto, and a member of the staff of the University 
of Toronto, is serving as visiting professor at State 
Teachers College (Oswego, N. Y.) during the spring 
semester. Recent appointments of instructors to the 
staff include Dorothy J. Hickok (instrumental music), 
Taylor A. Harter (woodworking), Peter J. Dugan 
(physical education), and Robert L. Larkin (Eng- 
lish). 


RayMmonp A. SCHWEGLER, dean emeritus, School of 
Education, University of Kansas, whose retirement 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, December 21, 
1940, has returned to the university for the spring 
semester to teach the courses of the late Bert A. Nash, 
professor of education, who died, February 18, as re- 
ported elsewhere in these columns. 


On February 22, Reginald L. Cook, director, Bread 
Loaf School of English, Middlebury (Vt.) College, 
announced the staff for the 28th session (June 27- 
August 9): George K. Anderson, professor of Eng- 
lish, Brown University; Warren Beck, professor of 
English, Lawrence College (Appleton, Wis.) ; Reuben 
A. Brower, associate professor of Greek and Latin, 
Amherst (Mass.) College; Donald Davidson, professor 
of English, Vanderbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.) ; 
Elizabeth Drew, Smith College (Northampton, Mass.) ; 
Lou La Brant, professor of English education, New 
York University; Lucia Mirrielees, professor of Eng- 
lish, Montana State University; Odell Shepard, au- 
thor; and Erie Volkert, assistant professor of drama, 
Middlebury College. Robert Frost, Mark Van Doren, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Esther Cloudman Dunn, and 
Erwin Panofsky are among the poets and authors 
who will give special lectures. 


Promotions at Denison University (Granville, 
Ohio), announced March 1, include Edward A. Wright 
to a full professorship of theatre arts, Walter T. 
Secor to an associate professorship of modern lan- 
guages, and Robert H. Irrmann to an assistant pro- 
fessorship of history and government. 


Wayne A. R. Leys, dean of faculties, Roosevelt 
College (Chicago 4), has announced the following 
appointments, effective February 3: Thomas Arthur 
Hart, formerly director of malaria control in Bolivia, 
associate professor of biology; Argyle Stoute, as- 
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sistant professor of psychology; Venita Blumoff, for- 
merly of the department of English, the Ohio State 
University, instructor in English; and Abba P. Ler- 
ner, a member of the staff of the New School for 
Social Research (New York City), visiting professor, 
who will give courses on money and prices, full em- 
ployment, and economics of planning. 


{HREE new members have been appointed to the 
advisory council of the Art School, Cooper Union 
(New York 3): Lew Hahn, president, National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, consultant in merchan- 
dising; Deane Uptegrove, creative director and vice- 
president, Alley and Richards, Inc., consultant in the 
advertising arts; and Mrs. Francis H. Lenygon, a 
decorator, representative on the council of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Decorators. 


Rosert 8. INGoLs, a researcher in the field of sew- 
age treatment recently employed by the Florida Citrus 
Commission, has been appointed to the staff of the 
Georgia School of Technology (Atlanta) as research 
associate professor of sanitary chemistry. Dr. Ingols 
will work with George W. Reid, associate professor 
of sanitary engineering, on a new $20,000 program 
on water and sewage analysis, sponsored jointly by 
the U. S. Public Health Service and the school, in 
addition to giving courses on sanitary chemistry. 


RicHarD RutiLepGe Myers, former assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology, University of Michigan, has been 
appointed assistant professor of sociology for the 
present semester and the summer session, Oberlin 
(Ohio) College, to sueceed J. Howard Rowland, whose 
appointment was reported in ScHooL AND SOCcIETY, 
October 19, 1946, and who resigned at the close of 
the first semester. 


Recent Deaths 

Bert ALLEN Nasu, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, died, February 18, according to a 
report received by ScHoot AND Society, Mareh 5. 
Dr. Nash, who was forty-eight years old at the time 
of his death, had served as principal (1921-22), Rock 
Creek (Kans.) High School; assistant professor of 
psychology (1923-26), Kansas State Teachers College 
(Emporia) ; instructor (1926-28), the Ohio State Uni- 
versity; and professor of education (since 1930) and 
director of the educational clinic and reading labora- 
tory, University of Kansas. 


George Gorpon Coutton, former temporary pro- 
fessor of medieval history, University of Toronto, 
and a noted authority on medieval history, died in 
Cambridge (England), March 4, at the age of eighty- 
eight years. Dr. Coulton had lectured in the univer- 
sities of Cambridge, Oxford, and Edinburgh for many 
years and for several years in Canada. He held the 
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professorship at the University of Toronto during the 
academic year 1940-41. 


VirGINIA OLIVER ALLEN, former president, Tennent 
College (Philadelphia), died, March 5. 


KATHARINE LuMMIs, professor emeritus of classics, 
Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), died, March 5. Dr. 
Lummis had served as assistant in Latin (1916-17), 
Stanford University; professor of Latin and dean 
(1917-23), Sweet Briar (Va.) College; and professor 
of Latin (1923-28) and professor of classics (1928- 
37), Wells College. 


Sister M. EvGeEn14, retired principal, Holy Rosary 
Academy (New York City), died, March 6, at the age 
of eighty-eight years. Sister Eugenia had taught 
(1878-82) at St. Mary Magdalene’s School (New 
York City), (1882-85) at St. Boniface’s School (Bay 
City, Mich.), and (1885-87) at St. Nicholas’s School 
(New York City); and had served as teacher and 
principal (1887-1932), Holy Rosary Academy. 


THE REVEREND FRANciIs Lister Hawks Port, for- 
mer president, St. John’s University (Shanghai, 
China), died, March 7, at the age of eighty-two years. 
Dr. Pott, who was one of the best-known American 
educators in China, had held the presidency from 1888 
until his retirement in 1941. 


THE Very REVEREND JAMES ALOYSIUS WALLACE 
Reeves, president, Seton Hill College (Greensburg, 
Pa.), died, March 7, at the age of fifty-five years. 
Father Reeves had served the college as instructor 
in philosophy (1921-23), associate professor of phi- 
losophy and psychology (1923-26), professor (since 
1926), acting president (1930-31), and president 
(sinee 1931). 


Puitip WititiAM Scuutz, professor of chemical 
engineering, University of California, died, March 7, 
at the age of thirty-eight years. Dr. Schutz had 
served as instructor (1934), research associate (19°° 
37), and assistant professor to professor of chemical 
engineering (since 1942), University of California; 
instructor in chemical engineering (1937-40), State 
College of Washington (Pullman); and instructor in 
chemical engineering (1940-42), Columbia University. 


THE REVEREND WALTER PATTEN, president, Louis- 
burg (N. C.) College, succumbed to a heart attack, 
March 8, at the age of sixty-five years. Dr. Patten, 
who had held pastorates in the Methodist Church 
(1913-35), had served the college as public-relations 
secretary (1935-37) and president (since 1937). 


Coming Events 

THE Graduate School, Tulane University, will hold 
a regional conference on the humanities in New 
Orleans, April 14-15. Attendance will be limited to 
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50 participants. Howard Mumford Jones, professor 
of English, Harvard University, and B. L. Ullman, 
Kenan professor of Latin and chairman of the de- 
partment of classics, the University of North Caro- 
lina, will serve as consultants; the dinner meeting, 
April 14, will be addressed by Gung-Hsing Wang, 
Consul of the Republic of China, whose subject will 
be “What Has Chinese Humanism to Offer?” 


THE second Northwestern State College Foreign 
Language Conference will be held in Natchitoches 
(La.), May 2-3. W. C. Korfmacher, director of the 
department of classical languages, Saint Louis Uni- 
versity, will lecture on classical languages; Walter V. 
Kaulfers, professor of foreign languages, School of 
Education, Stanford University, on modern languages. 
Programs may be obtained by writing to Jonah W. 
D. Skiles, director of the conference, Box 1135, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches. 


Shorter Papers. 
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Other Items 

C. H. SMmetrzer, chairman of the department of 
psychology, Temple University (Philadelphia 22), an- 
nounces the establishment of a trust fund of $61,000 
by Thaddeus L. Bolton, professor emeritus of psy- 
chology and former chairman of the department. A 
portion of the income from the grant will be used for 
research projects by students and staff; the remainder 
for establishing, in part, the Thaddeus L. Bolton pro- 
fessorship in psychology. Dr. Bolton, who is one of 
the country’s well-known psychologists, is now eighty- 
two years old. 

F. KENNETH BERRIEN, associate professor of psy- 
chology, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), has 
been chosen to write a 1,200-word summary of devel- 
opments in industrial and business psychology for 
1946 to be published in the Yearbook of “The Eney- 
clopedia Americana.” 





SCHOLASTIC STANDING AND PROMINENCE 


Ir is often commented that the veteran of World 
War II who goes to college is a more serious student 
than the prewar collegian. There is also an oft-ex- 
pressed sentiment that in business and professional 
life personality is the factor essential to success and 
that the serious student, often lacking this hard-to- 
define attribute, is not very likely to succeed. Is it 
possible that the returning veteran is guilty of mis- 
placed emphasis? Or is the popular sentiment in- 
correct ? 

Over a century ago Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
in a speech before the House of Commons, proposed 
a scheme of competitive examinations which was to 
reform the Indian Service and later transform the 
whole British Civil Service. In defending his proposal 


he declared: 


It is said, I know, that examinations in Latin, in Greek, 
and in mathematics are not tests of what men will prove 
to be in life. I am perfectly aware that they are not 
infallible tests; but that they are tests I confidently 
maintain. . . . Whatever be the languages, whatever be 
the sciences, which it is in any age or country the fashion 
to teach, those who become the greatest proficients in 
those languages and those sciences will generally be the 
flower of the youth—the most aeute—the most indus- 
trious—the most ambitious of honorable distinctions. If 
the Ptolemaic system were taught at Cambridge instead 
of the Newtonian, the senior wrangler would nevertheless 
be, in general, a superior man to the wooden spoon. If 
instead of learning Greek we learned the Cherokee, the 
man who understoood the Cherokee best—who made the 
most correct and melodious Cherokee verses, who com- 
prehended most accurately the effect of the Cherokee 


particles—would generally be a superior man to him who 
was destitute of these accomplishments.1 


Macaulay earried his point in Parliament, but ap- 
parently it was somewhat later before the matter re- 
ceived serious consideration in this country. In the 
past few decades, however, the relation between scho- 
lastie achievement and performance in after life has 
received considerable study and comment in America. 

The publication of “Who’s Who in America” pro- 
vided a standard for measuring attainment of promi- 
nence (which is usually, but not always, associated 
with outstanding achievement). Shortly after its pub- 
lication several articles appeared which indieated that 
graduates of high scholastie standing are listed in 
“Who’s Who” in mueh larger proportion than those 
of lower scholastic rank.2, Some years later Walter 
S. Gifford, president of the American Telephone Com- 
pany, published an article which demonstrated that 
graduates of high scholastic standing progress to 
higher and more luerative positions in that company 
than graduates of lower rank. Donald S. Bridgman 
of the same company published a related study which 
established that scholastic standing of graduates is 2 
better indication of probability of advancement than 
their achievement in extracurricular fields. Several 
other studies of a similar nature have been made. Ex- 

1 Quoted by James Bryant Conant, ‘‘The Selective 
Principle in American Colleges,’’ Harvard Alumni Bul- 
letin, January 22, 1937. 

2 Two of these are: Edwin G. Dexter, ‘‘High Grade 
Men,’’ Popular Science Monthly, March, 1903, and A. L. 
Lowell, ‘‘ College Rank and Distinction in Life,’’ Atlantic 
Monthly, October, 1903. ; 

3 ‘Does Business Want Scholars?’’ Harper’s Magazine, 


May, 1928. 
4‘*Relation between Extra-Curricular Activities and 
Business Successes,’’ Personnel Journal, June, 1930. 
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cept for the American Telephone studies, the measure 
of achievement has been either “Who’s Who” or rank- 
ing of students by their classmates. The conclusion 
has uniformly been that students of high scholastic 
standing achieve prominence in a much larger pro- 
portion of eases than students who do not rank so 
high. 

In explanation of the relation between scholastic 
standing and achievement, Lowell offered the following 
comment : 

Let us suppose—to make the matter plain—that to 
bring distinetion four things must be combined. Let us 
say industry, intelligence, adaptability, and opportunity, 
and that the average chance that any one of them falls 
to a man’s lot is one half. Then the chance that all four 
will be combined is one in sixteen. This would be the 
chance of distinction for the average man. But if we 
know that a man possesses one of them, the chance of his 
having the other three is one in eight, and this would be 
that man’s chance of distinction. If he possesses two the 
chance of his having the other two, and therefore his 
chance of distinction is one in four. Now, let us suppose 
that the fact of ranking in the first seventh of the class 
shows that a man possesses, or has acquired, industry. In 
that case his chances of distinction would be one in eight, 
or twice as great as that of the average number of the 
class. If, in the same way, we suppose that the first 
scholar in the class must possess both industry and intelli- 
gence, his chance would be one in four, or four times as 
large as the average chance of his classmates.5 


In a recent study by the writer of Harvard Gradu- 
ates (eight classes distributed over the period 1880- 
1925), graduation with honors was used as a measure 
of scholastic attainment. It was found that students 
who had graduated with honors were included in 
“Who’s Who” in a much larger proportion of cases 
than those who had not. Significantly, it was not just 
the good students who achieved prominence, as some 
are inclined to believe; the higher the grade of honors, 
the larger was the percentage of inclusion. Of stu- 
dents who graduated without honors only 10 per cent 
were included; but of those who graduated cum laude 
17 per cent were included; of those who graduated 
magna cum laude 27 per cent and of those who grad- 
uated summa cum laude 58 per cent. The relationship 
between graduation with honors and prominence was 
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the same whether the student entered business or one 
of the professions, but the percentages were smaller in 
the case of business men, as would be expected because 
of the relatively smaller number of business men in- 
eluded in “Who’s Who.” 

The study also considered the correlation of achieve- 
ment in extracurricular fields while in college with 
subsequent attainment of prominence. Only students 
who had exceptional achievement in extracurricular 
activities were considered. Of those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in literary pursuits (college 
publications and essays) 37 per cent were included. 
Of those who had executive attainments (class officers, 
ete.) 26 per cent were included, and of those who had 
athletic achievement (block letter men) 13 per cent 
were included. The latter percentage is approximately 
the same as for all graduates without regard to under- 
graduate attainment. Separation of the group which 
had extracurricular achievement into those with honors 
and those without honors disclosed that graduation 
with honors considerably increased the chance that 
such students would be included. As a prediction of 
prominence, graduation with honors was better than 
extracurricular achievement—if one could not have 
both. 

In addition to supporting the general thesis that 
scholastic standing is positively related to prominence 
after graduation, this study disclosed: (1) That at- 
tainment of prominence is positively correlated with 
degree of scholastic attainment, the higher the grade 
of honors the higher the percentage of prominence; 
(2) that achievement in extracurricular fields is not so 
highly correlated with attainment of prominence, but 
that literary and executive distinction are positively 
correlated; (3) that graduation with honors greatly 
inereases the chance that a student who has literary 
or executive achievement will attain prominence. 

The evidence appears conclusive that high scholastic 
standing is the best indication yet discovered of quali- 
ties which lead to prominence after graduation. The 
veteran who distinguishes himself scholastieally joins 
company with those who are more likely to become 
prominent. 

JoHN B. Knox 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 





THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
The University Library: Its Organization, Administra- 
ition and Functions. By Louis Rounp WILSON and 
Maurice F. Tauser. Pp. 570. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1945. $5.00. 


5 At War with Academic Traditions in America, pp. 
16-17, 


THERE are few books in the field of academie libra- 
rianship that have attracted the attention of eduea- 
tional administrators and scholars at large; the search- 
ing studies by Harvie Branscomb, Guy R. Lyle and 
William M. Randall would be among the laudable 
exceptions. Only too often college and university 
librarians have taken a somewhat narrow or, at least, 
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a rather conservative viewpoint in discussing the 
major problems of their profession. They have 
usually approached them too much from the practical 
or technical angle. Most of them lacked either the 
leisure or the inclination to reflect on the rightful 
place of the research library in the wide realm of 
scholarship, and they addressed themselves to a small 
audience of library experts only. 

It is a special merit of the volume under review 
that its authors urge university librarians to examine 
the foundations of their activity carefully and sys- 
tematically. They have blazed a trail for future in- 
vestigations along these lines by their own ecompre- 
hensive survey. For the first time, the problems and 
functions of the American university library have been 
given a thorough treatment. The two authors were 
exceptionally well qualified to undertake this respon- 
sible and difficult task: Louis R. Wilson, dean emeri- 
tus, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
and Maurice F. Tauber, assistant director, Columbia 
University Libraries, hold high esteem among their 
confréres. Jointly they have produced a standard 
work which not only will long be helpful to university 
librarians, but should also provide provocative read- 
ing for the presidents, deans, and library-conscious 
professors of their institutions. The present writer 
would like to add that, as a college librarian, he has 
frequently felt the need of consulting it and has often 
benefited from its wise generalizations as well as from 
the specific data it provides. A wealth of charts and 
tables and the excellent bibliographies appended to 
each chapter add greatly to the usefulness of the 
book. 

Only a few of the many pertinent questions which 
the authors raise can be commented upon here. Wil- 
son and Tauber attack the thorny personnel problem 
very courageously. They are aware of the dangerous 
errors so often committed in this field both by thrifty 
university administrators and by shortsighted libra- 
rians themselves, Salaries, except for the head libra- 
rian and perhaps the assistant librarian, are far too 
low to attract first-rate minds to this line of work. 
That is the reason why subject specialists, of whom 
university libraries can never have enough on their 
staffs, will gravitate toward teaching appointments 
rather than toward ridiculously underpaid library 
jobs, even though they might otherwise prefer posi- 
tions in the reference or acquisitions departments. 
Wilson and Tauber would also like to see the wall 
between library work and teaching in subject fields 
broken down; this writer, from his own experience 
on the college level, heartily endorses their recommen- 
dation: “The values to be derived from the use of 
the library staff for teaching should help considerably 
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in integrating the library with the instructional and 
research programs of the university.” 

There may be some difference of opinion as to the 
desirable training for the chief librarian of a univer- 
sity. The two authors (this is natural enough from 
their backgrounds) are inclined to favor as a pre- 
requisite the doctorate in librarianship, as it is offered 
at the University of Chieago, but they do not rule out 
other lines of professional preparation. This writer, 
with all due admiration for the pioneer work done 
at the Chicago Graduate School, remains unconvinced 
by their argument. He believes that a thorough mas- 
tery of the spirit and techniques of research in one 
subject field, say economies, history, English litera- 
ture, or philosophy, plus a year of library-school 
training will make for a superior library administra- 
tor who understands the needs of his fellow scholars 
much better than the Ph.D. in library science can 
ever hope to. The other comments of the two authors 
on personnel policy in university libraries are emi- 
nently sound. They are right when blaming chief 
librarians for their unwillingness to permit depart- 
mental heads to experiment with new devices and 
practices; they justly criticize the inadequately 
planned recruiting for cataloguing personnel, and 
they point out the weaknesses of the central reference 
department which so frequently discourage the scholar 
in the average university library. 

Another area in which Wilson and Tauber offer 
eonstruetive criticism, is that of co-operation and 
specialization among university libraries. They advo- 
cate a sterner fight against institutional isolationism. 
The age-old problem of interlibrary loans is discussed 
with frankness. Parasitism in borrowing on the part 
of some small institutions cannot be denied, but these 
excesses should not lead to such ungenerous restric- 
tions as are occasionally imposed: “Instead of hun- 
dreds of books loaned each year, actually there should 
be tens of thousands.” University librarians (and col- 
lege librarians) will have to think less exclusively in 
terms of their own limited constituency and devote 
more serious attention to the promotion of scholar- 
ship in general. Wilson and Tauber foresee also the 
pleasant possibility that fast airmail service may en- 
courage wider international interlibrary lending. 

The authors try to overcome the present haphazard 
type of investigation by proposing a clear-cut pro- 
gram for research on university librarianship. They 
would, for example, like to see more objective data 
assembled on the bewildering problem of departmen- 
talization. They ask: what is the relation of reading 
and research use to the location of books on a ecam- 
pus? They feel the need of devising a method of 
proper departmental book-fund distribution. They 
desire more thorough inquiries into the objectives and 
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the eosts of cataloguing; ways should be found to 
avoid expensive duplication of effort in this field. 
There is some doubt in the authors’ minds about the 
relation of recreational reading to a liberal education, 
and they propose a careful study of the noncurricular 
reading of students. They favor also self-surveys of 
many libraries; for they help in “formulating definite 
policies of acquisition so as to eliminate or reduce 
wasteful competition and duplicate purchasing.” 
Finally, Wilson and Tauber wish to draw the atten- 
tion of their colleagues to an increasing utilization of 
mechanical appliances; the present writer shares their 
expectations along these lines and has urged the wider 
use of business machines in libraries (in A.L.A. Bulle- 
tin, September 1944). 

Naturally, in a comprehensive treatise of this kind 
some topics may be less adequately covered than 
others. But at the end of a thorough reading and 
frequent re-examination of the volume, the feeling of 
profound gratitude outweighs any possible criticism. 
Academie administrators and librarians can repay the 
heavy debt they owe Wilson and Tauber in one way 
only: by carefully studying and intelligently applying 
their foreeful suggestions. 

Fevix E. Hirscu 


LIBRARIAN AND PROFESSOR OF EUROPEAN 
History, BARD COLLEGE, 
ANNANDALE-ON-Hupson, N, Y. 
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Batt, W. W. Rouse. Mathematical Recreations and Es- 
says. (11th edition.) Pp. 418. Macmillan. 1947. 
$2.95. 

H. S. M. Coxeter has revised this volume, originally pub- 
lished in 1892 and formerly revised and enlarged by the 
author up through the 10th edition. 





a 
Books from Chapel Hill: A Record and Catalogue of 
Twenty-four Years of Publishing. Pp. 206. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1946. $1.25 (cloth), 
50¢ (paper). 
The story of the development of the University of North 
Carolina Press from the first meeting of its incorporators 
in March, 1922. 
e 
Brown, LEONARD S., HarLow O. WAITE, AND BENJAMIN 
P. ATKINSON (editors). Literature for Our Time: 
An Anthology for College Freshmen. Pp. 951. Henry 
Holt. 1947. $3.85. 
A collection of modern literature presenting the vital 
problems of the present day as expressed in drama, 
poetry, the essay, and various other forms. 


3 
Corrrr, A. C., S.J. ABC of Scholastic Philosophy. Pp. 
x+428. Weston (Mass.) College Press. 1947. 


An expansion of Logic and Epistemology, first printed in 
1930, and since reprinted and revised almost yearly. 


& 

DALLAVAUX, JoHN. How to Raise a Brat. Tlustrations 

by John Dirks. Pp. 63. Tuttle Publishing Company, 
Rutland, Vt. 1946. $1.00. 

The irony and satire of this book effectively point to 


many of the errors in the training of children to which 
juvenile delinquency might be traced. 
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Davis, FREDERICK B. Utilizing Human Talent: Armed 
Services Selection and Classification Procedures. Pp. 
ix+ 85. American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C. 1947. $1.25. 


Written for the Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs, appointed by the ACE. 


Davis, RIcHARD BEALE (editor). Correspondence of 

Thomas Jefferson and Francis Walker Gilmer, 1814- 
1826. Pp. 163. University of South Carolina Press. 
1946. $2.50. 
It is believed that fewer than six of the 71 letters re- 
produced in this volume have been published before; the 
central theme of which is Gilmer’s mission to Europe to 
recruit a faculty for the University of Virginia. 


DiLworTH, ERNEST NEVIN, AND WALTER LEUBA. Smith 
Unbound: A Conservation Piece. Pp. 180. Macmillan. 
1947. $2.50. 

In dialogue form the authors have endeavored to ‘‘unbind” 
Smith (the average college freshman) from “the shackles 
of mal-education.” 

e 


Education Makes Our Freedom More Secure. Pp. 15. 
American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


1947, 

A booklet “prompted by the growing recognition of the 
fact that our national welfare depends very largely on 
the schools and teachers of our country.” 


GOODMAN, PHILIP (editor). Passover: Program Ma- 
terial for Youth and Adults. Pp. 93. National Jewish 
Welfare Board, 145 E. 32d St., New York 16. 1946. 


HACKER, Louis M. The Shaping of the American Tradi- 
tion. Pp. 1247. Columbia University Press. 1947. 
$6.00. 

Materials of the book fall into two parts, texts and con- 


temporary documents. The documents have been edited 
by Dr. Hacker and Heléne 8S. Zahler. 


Heer, AMos L. Steps to Better Teaching. Pp. 354. 
Lithoprinted. Published by the author, Kent (Ohio) 
State University. 1946. 

Presents a course in the principles of teaching which takes 
into consideration the democratic way of life and develops 
a philosophy of education consistent with it. 


HoBaNn, CHARLES F., Jr. Movies That Teach. Pp. 189. 
Dryden Press, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 1946, 
$2.50. 

Analyzes the question of what educational institutions can 
learn from the experience of the Armed Forces with motion 
pictures, based on the author’s service in World War II. 


KIERAN, JOHN (editor). Information Please Almanac— 
1947. Pp. 1014. Doubleday and Company, Ine. 1947. 
$2.00. 


A comprehensive reference book of world facts and a 
record and review of the year, planned and supervised by 
Dan Golenpaul Associates, 444 Madison Ave., New York. 


LOCKE, ALAIN, AND BERNHARD J. STERN (editors). When 
People Meet: A Study in Race and Culture Contacts. 
Pp. 825. Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 105 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3. 1946. $3.75. 

An extensive study in which 85 eminent scholars analyze 
group relations, past and present, and investigate group 
conflicts and race prejudice. Indexed. 


O’CONNELL, LAURENCE J. Are Catholic Schools Pro- 
gressive? Pp. 167. B. Herder Book Company, St. 
Louis 2. 1946. $1.75. 
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Explains and evaluates “progressive education” and then 
proceeds to answer the question the title asks. 


SAUNDERS, R. M. (editor). Hducation for Tomorrow. 
Pp. 130. University of Toronto Press. 1946. $2.00. 
\ series of lectures organized by the committee represent- 
ing the teaching staff of the University of Toronto. 
* 


Simmons, Ernest? J. (editor). USSR: A Concise Hand- 
book. Pp. 494. Cornell University Press. 1947. 
$4.50. 

Provides a basic, factual survey which may serve as an 
introduction to the study of the civilization of Russia and 
the Soviet Union ; reproduced by permission from the En- 
cyclopedia Americana 

e 


Story-Telling for Jewish Groups. Pp. 49. National 
Jewish Welfare Board, 145 E. 32d Street, New York 
16. 1946. 

o 


rAPPAN, PAuL W. Delinquent Girls in Court. Pp. 265. 
Columbia University Press. 1947. $3.00. 
\ study of the Wayward Minor Court of New York.  In- 
dexed 


VOORHEES, Oscak M. The History of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Illustrated. Pp. 372. Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth 
\ve., New York 16. 1946. $4.00. 

Che authorized complete story of this national fraternity 
from its inception to the present, written by its official 
historian 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
haneces good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 
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THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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WARD, PHEBE. Terminal Education in the Junior Col. 


lege. Pp, 282. Harper. 1947. $2.50. 


Based upon the findings of recent studies by 9 junior co]. 


leges, this book is the result of a five-year study conducted 
for the Commission on Terminal Education of the Amerj- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. 


e 

WEED, KATHERINE KIRTLEY, AND RICHMOND PUGH Bonp,. 
Studies of British Newspapers and Periodicals from 
Their Beginning to 1800: A Bibliography. Pp. 233. 
University of North Carolina Press. 1946. $2.50 
(paper), $3.50 (cloth). 
This is Vol. 2, Extra Series, in Studies in Philology, of 
which George RK. Coffman is editor. 


VACANCIES -TEACHERS 


We secure better positions for college and university 
teachers and administrators. Where you learn of 
ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. 


Send to New York Office for enrollment blank § 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Office 1113) 
NEW YORK CITY 17 


535 FIFTH AVE. 


Corresponding Agencies: 


Kimball Bldg., Chicago Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash, 








QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5—1223 
Member—-National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 











AVAILABLE 


SPECIALIST IN PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION, for summer 
or September appointment 
Qualified to teach courses in personnel and 
marketing, or organize and administer student- 
personnel program for university or city school 

system. 
10 years’ experience in business and education. 
Substantial salary. 
Box Q 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
15 Amsterdam Ave., New York 23, N. Y. 











TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association. 

HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
PAUL KLAPPER, President, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 














